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Executive Summary 


We Charge Genocide (“WCG”) is a grassroots, inter-generational, volunteer effort to center 
the voices and experiences of the young people most targeted by police and most 
impacted by police violence in Chicago. The name We Charge Genocide comes from a 
petition submitted by the Civil Rights Congress to the United Nations in 1951, which 
documented 153 racial killings and other human rights abuses, mostly by the police. Today, 
police violence continues to afflict communities of color throughout the United States. 

Instances of police violence reveal the underlying relationship between marginalized 
communities and the state. This is a relationship of unequal access to power and 
resources—a relationship where violence is used by the police to silence, isolate, control, 
and repress low-income people and young people of color in particular. 

This report calls to the attention of the UN Committee Against Torture (“Committee”) the 
ongoing and pervasive violations of the Convention Against Torture (“Convention”) 
committed by the Chicago Police Department (“CPD”) against young people of color. 
Specifically, we focus on the CPD’s acts (and failures to act) that violate Articles 2 and 10 
to 14 of the Convention. At base, the CPD’s conduct constitutes torture and cruel, inhuman, 
or degrading treatment (“CIDT”) as defined by the Convention, and occurs at extraordinary 
rates, disproportionately against minorities, and with impunity. 

Contrary to Articles 12, 13, and 14 of the Convention, and in disregard of the Committee’s 
requests in its May 2006 1 and January 2010 2 list of issues submitted to the U.S., the CPD 
has yet to institute sufficient systems for preventing, documenting, reviewing, investigating, 
and providing redress and compensation for police violence against youth in Chicago. 
Even so, youth testimony, along with the very limited information that is available, 
demonstrates the disproportionate and systemic patterns of state violence against 
Chicago’s youth of color. 

To facilitate youth testimony (for this report and beyond), WCG built on the work of the 
many Chicago groups addressing police violence and developed centralized avenues for 
youth to document their experiences with police violence in Chicago. Those avenues 
include: (1) a youth hearing held in August 2014, during which young people shared their 
experiences of the CPD in public and private testimonies; and (2) a “Police Encounter 
Line” (“PEL”), which allows youth to confidentially report their negative experiences with 
the police via phone, an online form, or a paper form. 3 The youth testimonies described 
and quoted in this report reflect some of the many voices that are not represented in the 
U.S. government’s current report to the Committee. 

Ultimately, this report calls on the Committee to: (1) identify the CPD’s treatment of young 
people of color as torture and CIDT as defined by the Convention; (2) request and demand 
a response from the CPD regarding the steps it will take both to end this treatment and to 
fully compensate the individuals, families, and communities impacted by this violence; and 
(3) recommend that the U.S. Department of Justice open a pattern and practice 
investigation into the CPD’s treatment of youth of color and seek the entry of a consent 
decree that requires the CPD to document, investigate and punish acts of torture and CIDT, 
and implement other necessary reforms. 
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Chicago Police Violence: The Numbers 
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Chicago Police Violence Against Youth of Color: Overview 


Young people of color in communities across Chicago are consistently profiled, targeted, 
harassed, and subjected to excessive force by the (predominantly White) CPD—leaving 
far too many physically injured, killed, and emotionally scarred. 4 The following sections 
summarize and quote from the testimonies of youth who have experienced and witnessed, 
among other things, the CPD’s persistent surveillance and harassment; abusive and 
unwarranted searches; use of excessive force, including beatings and killings; and sexual 
assaults. These testimonies and the available data expose the disturbing and intolerable 
truth that CPD officers regularly engage in torture and CIDT as defined by the Convention. 

The following sections, thus, show that the CPD has violated and continues to violate 
Articles 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 of the Convention. 

Chicago Police Violence: Harassment and Abuse 

In its past and current reports to the Committee, the U.S. government has acknowledged 
the Committee’s allegations that racial bias and discrimination against minorities were at 
play in instances of police harassment and abuse. 5 Youth testimonies and available data 
reveal the depth and breadth of the problem in Chicago—a problem that includes the 
CPD’s continued and ongoing pattern of routine, invasive, and degrading harassment of 
young people of color. Youth report—with alarming regularity—instances of intimidation, 
involuntary and abusive searches, theft of property, and verbal abuse by the CPD. 

At WCG’s youth hearing, a young Black man described his encounter, as a 15-year-old, 
with the excessively militarized CPD 6 : 


We're sitting in a house playing video games and we hear a banging on the door. Before we know it, 
the door is kicked down and there's five special-ops officers with their huge M16s drawn, pointed at 
us: Three 15 year olds playing video games. And they tell us get on the ground. They say if we move 
they are gonna kill us. "Don't look at me, we'll fucking kill you in a second!" Pointing their guns at us. 
Then they don't find anything. They let us all go, they laugh, try to joke with us, apologize, then leave 
out. And we're sitting there like, "What just happened?" They tear up the house. They stole money. 


This scene is far too familiar in Chicago (and in communities of color across the U.S.). At 
WCG’s youth hearing, another young Black man testified that three CPD officers dragged 
him out of a youth center and harassed him for several minutes, despite pleas by the 
center’s workers to leave him alone. He concluded: 


And that's a story that happens too many times. We get stopped, we get harassed, 
we get picked up for no reason. And that's just one story. That's my story. 


These are not isolated incidents. The American Civil Liberties Union of Illinois confirmed 
with CPD data that Chicago’s law enforcement frequently subjects civilians to sidewalk 
stops with no lawful justification. 7 CPD officers perpetuate this abuse without fear of 
consequence: Between 2002 and 2004, Chicago residents filed 3,837 illegal search 
complaints. Only 0.03% of these complaints were sustained and only one resulted in a 
meaningful penalty (defined as a suspension of a week or more). 8 This confirmation of 
stop-and-search abuse is especially powerful in light of the CPD’s fundamentally 
inadequate documentation protocol. 
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Although Chicago claims to maintain one of the most extensive databases in the U.S., 9 it 
has no systematic process in place to track the instances of police harassment and abuse 
that disproportionately impact young people of color. Indeed, Chicago fails to collect key 
information necessary to monitor and prevent racial profiling and harassment. For example, 
the Contact Cards system—which the CPD claims to use to track all contacts with 
civilians—does not have fields that explicitly state whether a person was stopped 
involuntarily and/or frisked. This leaves no avenue for the CPD or community members to 
determine how many people are stopped and/or frisked absent arrest and the alleged 
justifications for such detentions and searches. Thus, there is no department-level 
monitoring of such practices to determine whether they are being illegally used on a wide- 
scale basis, which the anecdotal information strongly suggests and the existing data 
appears to demonstrate. 

As noted by the Committee in previous reviews, the absence of a federal nationwide data 
collection system limits all efforts to effectively monitor police misconduct, detect trends 
and patterns, or take action to prevent further violations. Similarly, by not mandating the 
documentation of involuntary stops or searches of persons, Chicago (which has the 
second largest police force in the U.S.) fails to satisfy the most basic level required for 
systemic review of police misconduct. This issue illustrates that the CPD has flatly failed to 
comply with the standard for systemic review set forth in Article 11 of the Convention. 

In addition to the inadequate mechanisms and support that exist for Chicago residents to 
report police misconduct, the impunity of police harassment discourages many people 
from making official complaints. Based on their experiences, they fear retaliation; do not 
believe the authorities will respond meaningfully, if at all; or expect that their accounts will 
not be believed. A young Black woman recalled her experience of trying to interrupt police 
harassment in a PEL report: 


I was walking down the block of my house, and I saw the police harassing someone I went to 
school with. I approached them and asked what was going on. The police told me, "Mind your 
business, bitch, and go home"...I didn't tell anyone because I believed nothing would come about. 


The prevalence of harassment, involuntary searches, and verbal abuse are not the result 
of unusual transgressions by select, individual CPD officers. Rather, they are illustrative of 
institutional racial bias and systemic endorsement of targeting and harassment of young 
people of color. The following testimony, which was provided by a 23-year-old Black man 
at WCG’s youth hearing, is but one person’s articulation of a far-reaching sentiment: 


I'm affected greatly by police brutality. Directly and indirectly...Even seeing other human beings being 
harassed by police, I still feel violated cus it's violent. It's not acceptable at all. It's a total disregard for people's 
value...the way police carry themselves and the way they talk to people, is disgusting. It's horrible. It's violent. 
It's a flexing of authority. They like oppressing people and it seems like that's the whole intention. To like take 
people's power away from them. A lot of times I feel like my power is being taken away. 


This cruel and degrading treatment of Chicago’s youth of color serves to silence, 
traumatize, and control entire communities. It creates a climate where youth of color feel 
unsafe and learn that they always are suspects and that their lives are not valued in the 
eyes of the state. 
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Chicago Police Violence: Use of Excessive Force 


Chicago’s youth of color are regularly subjected to the CPD’s use of excessive force, 
which causes severe physical and emotional injuries, and in some cases, death. At WCG’s 
youth hearing, many youth of color shared their experiences and fears with the CPD’s 
racial profiling and related violence. Youth have described in vivid detail the toll this 
constant police harassment and violence take on their personal well-being and that of their 
communities. One young Latino man shared the following: 


We were just walking down the street and we get pulled over by this cop...So then I just run and I start 
jumping fences and stuff like that and they start chasing me...The squad car pulls up and I put my 
hands on the hood and I'm like, "I give up. I give up." I've been arrested before, I know what they ask, 
so I put my hands on the hood. And the guy gets up and he just tackles me to the ground. And then I 
was just like, "You got me! You got me! We're good, we're good!" And he's like, "No, no!" So he keeps 
on punching me and kicking me. And at this point he cuffs me and his partner, I guess, finally catches 
up...and I'm still on the ground with my hands behind my back and he starts just punching me and 
kicking me again. So finally they put me behind the squad car...I'm wondering what they're arresting 
me for. And they're asking me, "Well, why did you run?" And I was like, "I ran because I've had bad 
experiences with you guys in the past so, I'm kinda scared of you guys." 


Another young person—a 22-year-old Black man—explained how CPD officers physically 
assaulted him, causing permanent bodily injury that will impact the rest of his life. 


And so last year, I flame up the blunt, they hit the sirens...l come out, put my hands behind my head 
and, "Get on the ground, get on the ground!" Cool, I get on the ground. Next thing I know, I wake up in 
the back of a police station, and I don't even know what happened to me to be honest with you, that's 
how bad they beat me. I guarantee you. I'm sitting in the Cook County JaiL.with twenty-two stitches in 
my tongue, two facial fractures, bruised ribs, scrapes all over my body, I still can't talk right to this day. 
I can't eat certain things...l had an orbital fracture, a nasal fracture, like, say that had to stitch my 
tongue back together, I almost didn't have no tongue. Like it was literally hanging on by a thread, I 
could feel it, like, I could feel my tongue at my chin...Yea it's stuff that I shouldn't have done but at the 
same time, I came out willingly. I came out with my hands up, giving myself in. There's no reason to 
use force like that...now I can't even go back and file reports or sue the police officer, get the badge 
numbers or nothing. Like they scarred me outta my whole life. 


This use of excessive force is endemic to the CPD—it implicates hundreds of officers and 
leads to thousands of violations every year. In 2011 and 2012, 8,452 allegations and 
notifications of police misconduct were reported to the Independent Police Review 
Authority (IPRA) of the CPD. Primary themes of the formal complaints made to the IPRA 
were excessive force, verbal abuse, and shootings. However, of the 8,452 complaints, only 
105 were sustained, while 828 were dismissed due to the inability to secure a witness 
affidavit. 10 Taking into account the many victims and witnesses who fear retaliation and/or 
lack the legal and/or financial support necessary to successfully pursue such complaints 
against the police, it is clear that the numbers of both alleged and sustained complaints 
represent only a sliver of the actual incidents of the CPD’s use of excessive force. 

Within the CPD-wide epidemic of excessive force, one specific officer is particularly 
emblematic: Officer Glenn Evans was implicated in at least 45 excessive force complaints 
between 1988 and 2008—more than any other CPD officer during those decades. In spite 
of his outrageous record and the IPRA recommendation for his dismissal, he currently 
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serves as Commander of District 11, 11 That such an offending officer continues to hold a 
powerful position of leadership demonstrates the CPD’s flagrant disregard of accountability. 

The total number, brutality, and frequency of occurrences of excessive force by the CPD 
demonstrate the torturous and unjustifiable nature of the CPD’s conduct. The impunity of 
CPD officers, who repeatedly brutalize young people of color, directly undermines the U.S. 
government’s claims to the Committee that such abuses by law enforcement officers are 
limited, prohibited, and successfully prosecuted. Neither the U.S. government, nor the 
CPD, have adequately responded to the Committee’s documented concern for “allegations 
of impunity of some of the State party’s law-enforcement personnel—in particular the 
CPD—in respect of acts of torture or [CIDT].” 12 

Unfortunately, the CPD continues to refuse to acknowledge or respond to its pervasive 
misconduct, and Chicago’s young people of color continue to suffer the damages of police 
violence. 

Chicago Police Violence: Use of Deadly Force 

The CPD’s use of excessive force leads to the deaths of far too many young people of 
color. Moreover, the CPD’s use of deadly force is overwhelmingly directed at Black people. 
According to the IPRA, Black people are ten times more likely than White people to be 
shot by a CPD officer. Further, from 2009 to 2013, although Black people comprised only 
32.3% of Chicago’s overall population, 75% of police shooting victims were Black. 13 
Additionally, in the first six months of 2014, 23 of 27 people shot by the CPD were Black. 14 

The CPD’s August 24, 2014, killing of Roshad McIntosh, a 19-year old Black man, has 
sparked sustained protests in Chicago. In addition to expressing outrage over yet another 
police murder of a young person of color, protestors are rallying around Roshad’s mother 
and her repeated demands for the CPD to release the shooting officer’s name and the 
autopsy results. 15 While the CPD maintains that Roshad was armed, community witnesses 
consistently report that Roshad was unarmed and surrendering, “on his knees with his 
hands in the air,” when an officer shot and killed him. 16 One Chicago activist reported: 


Three police cars arrived on the scene, and police jumped out of their cars with guns drawn, and Roshad 
ran. Police chase Roshad through an alley onto the back porch of a house. Several people heard Roshad 
say, "Please don't shoot, please don't kill me, I don't have a gun." People saw him with his hands up when 
the police shot Roshad 5 times and killed him...[P]olice said Roshad had a gun and had pointed it at officers 
from the second floor of the porch. Yet people who saw it said he did not have a gun, and told police he 
didn't have a gun. Furthermore, police only claimed they found a gun 3 hours after killing him. When 
people gathered to protest afterwards, police were cruel, violent and threatening. 


As suggested by the Committee, 17 in 2010, the CPD purchased and armed its officers with 
600 Tasers. Although Tasers are intended to prevent the need for deadly force in 
escalating situations, shootings by the CPD have not dropped significantly since officers 
have put the Tasers to use. 18 Instead, we have only seen the added and disproportionate 
use of Tasers against people of color. For instance, between 2009 and 2011, 92% of 
Taser uses involved a Black or Latino target, including 49 youth under the age of 16 (with 
some as young as 8 years old). 19 The CPD’s use of Tasers particularly impacts Black 
people. In the first six months of 2014, 146 of the 186 Taser victims were Black (78%). 
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Tasers have not only failed to reduce the use of deadly force, but have actually caused the 
deaths of additional young Chicagoans of color. At WCG’s youth hearing, a young Black 
man read a poem he wrote about the CPD’s May 20, 2014, killing of his friend, Damo. 
Damo was only 23 years old, and his death has shaken the Chicago youth organizing 
community: 


So the piece I'm gonna share I started when I heard about my friend. When my friend Dominique Franklin, 
also known as Damo, died from the police. He was tazed about three months ago. And then after a couple 
days in the hospital he passed away. He was killed for stealing a bottle of liquor from a Walgreens or 
something. And for a while I couldn't write about it. I started a piece and I put it down. And then just a 
couple days ago...a couple of my friends were arrested by police. And in the process some of the cops 
pulled their guns on us. And I thought if one of us was killed right there, the same process would just keep 
happening. And I really got the sense of like, disempowerment. The same sense I got when I saw Damo in 
the hospital bed, or saw him in the casket. And I knew there was nothing we could do. 


In its May 2006 response to the U.S.’s report, the Committee specifically drew attention to 
police officers’ ability to kill civilians with impunity. 20 This concern is unchanged. In their 
testimonies at WCG’s youth hearing and their PEL reports, Chicago’s young people 
repeatedly complained that the CPD gets away with brutalizing and killing youth of color. 
Chicago not only has a pervasive culture of police violence, but it also has an intractable 
culture of police impunity and opacity. 21 A very recent and powerful example of this point is 
described in the following testimony provided by a member of Roshad McIntosh’s family: 


Due to the killing of Roshad McIntosh the police is harassing the citizens in this community. On the side of the 
building where he was murdered, there were citizens playing cards who saw the entire encounter. When one 
of them spoke out the police beat him. The residents in this community are scared in fear that it could be 
them. The way they intimidated the crowd that night of the murder was a sign of the police being a gang, 
taking up for their own, and trying to cover up what really happened. This community is outraged that they 
shot him down in broad daylight and [are] intimidating citizens because they want to tell what happened. The 
detective leading this case has yet to speak with any of the citizens that were present at the time of this 
homicide. They haven't released any information to our family or even a phone call about something so simple 
as a police report nor autopsy. We need answers and we going to all cost to get them. I hope you can help us in 
any way because we need all the help we can get...We're not even allowed to go to the police station and talk 
to anyone. Every time we go they tell us they would give us a call, but it never happened. 


Chicago Police Violence: Sexual Assaults 

The use of sexual violence by the CPD further brutalizes, exploits, and degrades 
Chicago’s youth of color. Former U.N. Special Rapporteur on Torture Peter Kooijmans has 
specifically stated that rape or other forms of sexual assault committed by members of law 
enforcement constitute torture. 22 Due to the U.S.’s failures to comply with Article 11 of the 
Convention, no official data is currently available regarding the number of rapes and 
sexual assaults committed by law enforcement officers in the U.S. However, reports 
received through the PEL and other youth-focused NGOs in Chicago offer evidence that 
rape, sexual assault, and sexual harassment of women—including transgender women, as 
well as transgender and gender non-conforming individuals who do not identify as 
women—is committed with alarming frequency by the CPD. The following is one such 
report: 
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I was walking to the bus when a police officer called out and said, "Hey you, come here girl with all of that 
ass." I ignored the comment unaware of where it was coming from until he pulled up on the curb to block 
my path in his undercover cop car. He jumps out and yells "Didn't you hear me calling you girl?" I replied 
simply by saying, "No my name isn't girl with all of that ass." He got very mad and slapped me saying I was 
disrespectful and saying, "Don't you know who I am?"...I began to fear him so I slowly backed away and he 
ran up and choke-slammed me saying I insulted an officer and was under arrest, when people started to 
come and look he handcuffed me, placed me in the back seat, and drove away. When we stopped at an 
alley I realized he wasn't taking me in...He got out of the car, came to where I was and tried to rape me. 23 


CPD officers also target young sex workers and homeless youth (among others), and 
extort sexual favors in exchange for youth not being arrested or subjected to further police 
violence. 24 Youth regularly report sexual violence similar to this young person’s 
experience: 


I was solicited by a police offer who said that if I had sex with him he wouldn't 
arrest me. So I did. Then afterwards he cuffed me and pressed charges anyway. 24 


Street searches, the CPD’s holding facilities, and Illinois juvenile detention facilities are 
additional sites where youth of color experience sexual violence. Only 20% of sexual 
abuse charges against CPD officers are sustained, with minor penalties. 26 At WCG’s youth 
hearing, a 19-year-old Latina woman shared this experience: 


I saw the police swerve around and stop in front of me. They ask me my name. Now when you run my 
name as a police officer, I'm not gonna lie, a red light pops up. But that's from stuff I did probably 3 rd or 
4 th grade. And it sucked cus I'm sitting there, now I'm in handcuffs. They said, "We have to search you." 
It's two male officers. I had on leggings and a tank-top. Nothing else. And they still ran through and 
searched me completely. They were checking every crevice of my body for any type of weapon...Now 
when I got to the police station, the same officer who had searched me, he's kind of a weird officer. 
I've met him before, downtown when I was by the library. He's one of those officers who tries to get 
you to do...well pretty much disgusting things. And he had the nerve—in front of someone who was 
above him—he unzipped his pants, stood there, and looked at me for 30 minutes while I'm waiting for 
them to run my name...So I sat there and I was like, "You're kinda disturbing me." He said, "That 
doesn't matter. I'm the one who arrested you. I gotta do all your paperwork. I gotta do all this. You 
owe me..." 


Youth who are detained in Illinois are exposed to juvenile facilities with exceptionally high 
rates of sexual abuse. Although the Committee previously demanded that the U.S. ensure 
that detained children are kept in facilities separate from adult inmate populations, 
unfortunately that demand does not ensure that youth are protected from sexual violence. 
Fifteen percent of young people detained in Illinois juvenile facilities have experienced 
sexual victimization by adult staff. This is 50% greater than the nationwide average of 
10%. 27 Additionally disturbing is the fact that—in order to “protect” these youth who are 
sexually assaulted while they are detained—detention facilities reserve the right to confine 
these youth in prolonged isolation—a practice otherwise acknowledged by the U.S. to be 
CIDT and condemned by UN Special Rapportuer Juan Mendez. 28 These conditions of 
youth detention lay bare the U.S. government’s continued failure to comply with the 
Committee’s recommendations regarding conditions of incarcerated youth and prevention 
of sexual violence by law enforcement officers. 29 
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Chicago Police Violence: Mass Arrest and Detention 


The targeting and harassment of young people of color leads to their mass incarceration 
and over-representation in detention centers. Chicago’s youth are aware of this 
discrimination and identify incarceration as state violence against communities of color. 
This point was expressed by one young Black man and organizer at WCG’s youth hearing: 


There's numbers that tell stories. Like Cook County Jail spends $500 million to lock us up but only 
$1.9 million on violence prevention. Which is services and programs. That tells what they want. 
There's over 80% of Black people locked up in the jail system - that tells who they want and how 
they want it. More than 70% of us are in there for non-violent cases. That's how they want it for 
drug cases. That's how they want it. 


Numbers do tell stories—and the numbers demonstrate that Black youth are 
disproportionately targeted and subjected to arrest in Chicago. According to the CPD, 
Black youth accounted for 77% of the arrests of youth in 2011 and 79% in 2012. 30 Latino 
youth accounted for most of the other arrests, i.e., 18% of these arrests in 2011 and 17% 
in 2012. 31 The patterns of youth arrests across CPD districts are not aligned with the 
patterns of youth demographics across CPD districts. Rather, throughout the entire city—in 
all 25 districts—the percentage of Black youth who are arrested is dramatically higher than 
the percentage of youth residents who are Black. And consistent with the CPD’s 
institutionalized racial bias, the highest ratios of Black youth arrests occur in police districts 
with majority White residents. 32 

However, beyond these numbers are people’s stories. One example is a young Black 
woman’s PEL report regarding a time when the CPD used a suspect’s description as 
justification for racially profiling and arresting her neighbors en masse: 


The police rounded up everyone on a block corner because of an incident that happened down the 
block. Whoever "fit the description" was liable to be arrested and detained. My sister's boyfriend 
was arrested for unruly behavior for expressing grief over his nephew being shot. I was threatened 
to be arrested for the same offense if I didn't leave the scene, although I live across the street. I 
believe the police in my neighborhood are only interested in filling their quotas. 


These numbers and stories show how the CPD’s targeted policing practices isolate, 
control, and repress not only individual people of color but also entire communities of color. 

Chicago Police Violence: Inaction and Impunity 

Despite the overwhelming physical presence of the CPD in the lives of young people of 
color, youth of color have been shown that they may not be able to rely on the police to 
step in and help them, even in an emergency. In fact, youth report a trend of police 
negligence and inaction. For example, at WCG’s youth hearing, one young woman 
testified that a CPD officer refused to help her critically injured friend: 


My friend was shot. He and I would do a lot of peace rallies and things like that to stop the violence. 
And so it was just shocking to me that he was shot...and he was laying out in the field and his sister 
was present at the time and the police were nearby in the area. And she went and banged on the 
policemen's door and he just sat in the car, laughing. He didn't get out to help or anything of that 
nature...Eventually the ambulance came. 
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Police inaction also takes the form of the CPD’s negligence in promptly investigating 
allegations of police violence and holding officers accountable. Indeed, civilians’ formal 
complaints against the CPD’s brutal and excessive use of force infrequently result in 
penalization, and discipline for such occurrences is rare and mild. According to the CPD’s 
own data, between 2002 and 2004, Chicago residents filed 10,149 complaints of excessive 
force, illegal searches, racial abuse, and false arrests against the CPD. Only 124 of these 
10,149 complaints were sustained (1.2%), and a mere 19 cases (0.18%) resulted in any 
meaningful penalty (a suspension of a week or more). 33 

Data that the CPD recently released—under a court order resulting from seven years of 
litigation—reveals an alarming rate of impunity for the CPD’s most violent officers. 
Between May 2002 and December 2008, there were 195 officers who each received 5 or 
more excessive force complaints—and only 28 of these officers were penalized. 34 Put 
another way, in the face of a combined 1,509 complaints against these officers, the CPD 
issued only 32 penalties. Of these 32 penalties issued, 41% were “Violation Noted” or 
“Reprimand” and 31% resulted in suspensions of only 1 to 5 days. 

Similar rates of impunity occur for general misconduct complaints: Between May 2001 and 
May 2006, there were 662 officers who each received 10 or more misconduct 
complaints. 35 Of the 10,735 complaints made against these officers, only 219 resulted in a 
penalty (2%), predominantly in the form of reprimands and suspensions of 1 to 5 days 
(36% and 50%, respectively). Five-hundred eight of these 662 most-complained-about 
officers received no penalties at all. 

While police abuse is rampant across the U.S., the CPD acts with exceptional impunity. 
For example, a brutality complaint is 94% less likely to be sustained in Chicago than in the 
nation as a whole: Only 0.48% of brutality complaints against the CPD are sustained (as 
opposed to 8% nationally). 36 Moreover, approximately half of the abuse complaints that 
are sustained by the CPD are only sustained due to administrative violations, rather than 
for the brutality of the accused officer’s misconduct. 

These extraordinary rates of police impunity are the result of fundamental deficiencies and 
systemic failures of the CPD to identify, prevent, and investigate charges of CIDT. 
Appallingly, in 85% of CPD police abuse investigations the accused officer is never even 
interviewed. 37 Furthermore, only 13% of CPD officers who amass 50 or more abuse 
complaints within 5 years are flagged for “early” intervention or monitoring programs. 38 
These are overt violations of Articles 10 and 12 of the Convention. 

And while the CPD’s data on complaints against officers indicates a pervasive culture of 
police misconduct, violence, and impunity, these complaints represent only a fraction of 
the overall incidents. As previously noted, most victims of police violence never make an 
official report out of fear of retaliation or lack of legal and/or financial support (not to 
mention their well-founded beliefs that their complaints will be ignored). Indeed, none of 
the cases highlighted in this report’s testimonies have been investigated or prosecuted, 
and many youth only felt safe to share their testimony through a private, unofficial process 
due to their fear of retaliation by the CPD. As a result, acts of torture and CIDT are 
underreported, offending officers are not held accountable, and a climate of tolerance of 
these violations continues to grow within the CPD. 
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In addition to being denied their right to complain and seek redress without fear of 
retaliation, youth of color in Chicago are not assured “fair and adequate compensation, 
including the means for as full rehabilitation as possible,” as required by Article 14 of the 
Convention. This remains true despite the enormous damages caused by police and 
suffered by young people of color. 

In a private testimony at WCG’s youth hearing, a 21-year-old Latino man vented his 
frustrations over the cost of the CPD’s lack of accountability to his community: 


The ticket ended up being dropped. But even though it was a success, I still had to go through the time 
of like missing a day of work so that I could go to this court date and have to defend myself. But, in the 
first place, I shouldn't have to be defending myself. Especially if I'm paying tax dollars to these police 
officers so that they can serve and protect and enforce the laws, but they're the first ones breaking 
them, and then wasting my time. So it's like I'm paying double. We're paying double for these services 
that we're not even getting. 


This testimony touches on the fact that individuals incur the monetary costs of medical care, 
trauma, loss of work or schooling, theft of property, legal costs, and other charges of police 
violence, and entire communities and generations of people of color bear the accumulated 
debts created by the financial, physical, and emotional aspects of constant police 
repression. Neither the CPD nor the U.S. has offered: (a) sufficient compensation for the 
total costs of state abuses of power, or (b) rehabilitation to any of the victims who have 
successfully brought cases against the City of Chicago for police misconduct. 

The impunity of the CPD exposes the underlying relationship between communities of color 
and the state. This is a relationship of unequal access to power and accountability—a 
relationship where violence is used by the police to enforce and maintain the 
marginalization of communities of color. 

Chicago Police Violence: 

Conclusions and Violations of the Convention 

Testimonies such as those highlighted in this report, which are supported by the data that 
community members struggled to obtain, demonstrate the systemic targeting, harassment, 
abuse, and CIDT of Chicago’s youth of color by the CPD, as well as ongoing violations of 
several of the Convention’s articles. The U.S.’s report fails to address these concerns. 

Article 2: The U.S. report to the Committee fails to substantially acknowledge or provide 
solutions for the widespread reports of police violence against minorities that the 
Committee has identified. 39 The scope, frequency, and persistence of police torture and 
CIDT against young Chicagoans of color effectively undermines the U.S.’s claims that the 
measures in place are adequate to prevent torture and meet its obligations under Article 2 
of the Convention. 

Articles 12, 13, 14: Further, the U.S. report’s dismissive statement that “U.S. law provides 
various avenues for seeking redress in cases of torture” is deeply deficient. 40 As 
documented extensively here, and by other NGOs, even when individuals are willing to 
come forward and make claims, redress is unlikely due to inhibiting elements of U.S. 
definitions of torture and legal procedures. 41 In response to the Committee’s request for 
information regarding its compliance with Article 12, 42 the U.S. referenced 254 law 
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enforcement officials who have been prosecuted in 177 cases of civil rights violations 
(including, but not limited to, police-specific abuses) over the course of four years. 43 The 
report later cites that, since 2005, 165 officers and public officials have been convicted or 
taken plea-bargains in cases of police brutality and excessive force. 44 However, it has 
been widely documented, in this and other reports, that police violence occurs at 
extraordinarily high rates. 45 Thus, the extremely limited number of prosecuted cases 
presented in the U.S. report is insufficient evidence of the U.S.’s compliance with Articles 
12, 13, and 14 of the Convention. 

Article 11: In its report, the U.S. admits that the majority of convicted officers and officials 
were found guilty of abusing minority victims—an admission that further supports this 
report’s claims of the racial nature of police violence. Yet, the U.S. intentionally fails to 
promptly investigate acts of torture and CIDT by police departments such as the CPD by 
refusing to establish a federal data system to document and review the demographics, 
scope, and nature of police misconduct. 46 The Initial U.S. Report conceded that “the 
absence of reliable national statistics precludes an accurate statistical description of the 
frequency with which incidents of abuse and brutality by law enforcement officers take 
place.” Yet the U.S. has made no offer, either in the Initial or subsequent reports, to 
address this critical lack of basic documentation and systemic review of evidence and 
allegations of torture and CIDT by law enforcement in Chicago and nation-wide. 47 The U.S. 
government’s insistence that current practices are adequate indicates a false assurance 
and intentions for continued noncompliance with Article 11 of the Convention. 

Article 10: The U.S. government continues to fail to meet its obligations under Article 10 of 
the Convention. The U.S. refers to a variety of law enforcement training programs at the 
federal, state, and local levels in its current report to the Committee, claiming that “[i]n 
order to address police brutality and discriminatory conduct, the United States has stepped 
up its training of law enforcement officers with a view to combating prejudice that may lead 
to violence (emphasis added).” 48 However, the continued prevalence of Chicago police 
abuse and misconduct against predominantly youth of color indicates that the training 
measures in place are not effective. The U.S. government’s claim that it has “stepped up” 
its law enforcement training programs is severely undermined by the failure of current law 
enforcement training standards to reduce torture and CIDT. 

The expected response from law enforcement officials—that reported incidents of police 
violence are not illustrative of systemic endorsement of racialized brutality or violent police 
officers, but rather undertrained officers or an under-resourced department—is 
inconsistent with the pervasiveness and racial specificity of Chicago’s police violence 
against young people of color. We assert that the documented and lived experiences of 
young people of color in Chicago constitute torture and CIDT at the hands of law 
enforcement. We echo the claim made by the Civil Rights Congress in their 1951 “We 
Charge Genocide” petition: 


We maintain, therefore, that the oppressed Negro citizens of the United States, segregated, 
discriminated against and long the target of violence, suffer from genocide as the result of the 
consistent, conscious, unified policies of every branch of government. 


Unconscionably, this claim remains true today, as the CPD acts with impunity in 
perpetrating violence on Chicago’s youth—and whole communities—of color. 
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Behind these stories and numbers are real people—real people’s severe pain, humiliation, 
suffering, and death at the hands of those charged with the duty to “protect and serve” 
Chicago. This reality blatantly and manifestly violates the Convention Against Torture. 


Recommendations to the Committee 

Chicago’s youth of color are resisting the routine police violence that impacts their lives and 
communities, and they are working to bring into reality a powerful vision of a city that rejects 
violence in all of its forms. As a 23-year-old Black man expressed at WCG’s youth hearing: 


Real accountability is restorative justice practices.,.1 think that all people should be able to live 
amongst each other. That everyone should have a chance. That everyone needs equal opportunity-.l 
also believe that us as citizens ought to be able to monitor the police and hold them accountable for a 
lot of things that they're doing. 


WCG urges the Committee to recognize the life-threatening struggles that young people of 
color in Chicago are enduring at the hands of the CPD and to support their organizing 
efforts to end police violence. 

Specifically, WCG calls on the Committee to: (1) identify the CPD’s treatment of young 
people as torture and CIDT as defined by the Convention and in violation of Convention 
Articles 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14; (2) request and demand a response from the CPD 
regarding the steps it will take both to end this treatment and to fully compensate the 
individuals, families, and communities impacted by this violence; and (3) recommend that 
the U.S. Department of Justice open a pattern and practice investigation of the CPD’s 
treatment of youth of color and seek the entry of a consent decree that requires the CPD to 
document, investigate and punish acts of torture and CIDT, and implement other 
necessary reforms. 
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